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and women of N^ro descent. Eight of them — Douglass, Harriet 
Tubman, Banneker, Phillis Wheatley, Josiah Henson, Sojourner 
Truth, Attucks, and Paul Cuffe — ^belong to the ante-bellum period 
in America; five — Dunbar, Booker Washington, B. K. Bruce, 
CrummeU, and Langston — to the reconstruction and late nine- 
teenth century periods; and four — Pushkin, the Russian; L'Ouver- 
ture, the Haytian; Coleridge-Taylor, the Englishman; and Alex- 
andre Dumas, the Frenchman — belong across the ocean. It wUl 
be seen that the selection is a representative one, and that no liv- 
ing person is included. The material chosen from each life is 
carefully selected, too, to suit the minds and tastes of children. 
There are six illustrations by four of our weU-known young artists. 
Altogether the book is the most satisfactory addition yet made to 
our children's literature in this country, and should be in every 
home where there are colored children, and in every library in 
which they are readers. 

E. C. "Williams 

Les Ddimons du Culte Voudo. By Db. Arthitb Holly, Port-au 

Prince, Haiti, 1919. Pp. lx-523. 

The author of this unique volume declares himself "boldly, 
but without vanity, or false modesty" an esoterist, that is to say, 
one who is an adept at the interpretation of the occult and secret 
doctrines. This book, an exposition of the secret doctrine, is not, 
therefore, as its title might suggest, a scientific treatise upon the 
Voudo cult as it has existed and as it stiU exists in Haiti. It is 
rather an interpretation and defense of the primitive religion of 
Africa, particularly as it is represented in the religious customs 
and practices of the common people in Haiti today. 

The sentiments which have inspired this undertaking are alto- 
gether admirable. "Haitiens," he says, "have reached a point 
in their efforts to conform to an alien culture where they are in 
danger of losing their personality as a people as well as their 
native culture." But now if ever is the moment, after the great 
cataclysm in Europe, to lift the ancestral cult from the dust and 
make it worthy of Haiti, of the African race. 

"We are," he continues, "African-Latins. But our Latin cul- 
ture is all on the surface. The old African heritage persists in 
us and controls us to such an extent that under certain circum- 
stances we feel ourselves moved by mysterious forces when the 
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silence of the night, throbs with the irregular rhythm, melancholly, 
passionate and magical, of the sacred dances of Youdo." 

Dr. Arthur Holly is evidently learning, but he draws his 
knowledge from sources that are esoteric and therefore inacces- 
sible to all except the adepts. What he has written is, therefore, 
neither science nor history. It has the character rather of revela- 
tion. It is impressive, but not intelligible to the uninitiated. 

From his introduction, however, one gathers that he intends 
to show that Christianity and Voudoism are from a common 
source, that "the Bible," as he says, "belongs to us," i.e., the 
black people, but that this earlier and more primitive form of 
religion which is revealed in it has been corrupted by the white 
race. 

It is an interesting idea, but more interesting is the evidence 
that it offers of the rise, among the Negro people of Haiti, of a 
racial consciousness which embraces in one conscious unity the 
Negro peoples of Africa and America. It is another spontaneous 
manifestation of that unrest of the black man which has found 
expression in pan-Africanism and in the movement in this country 
headed by Marcus Garvey, whose program is Africa for the Afri- 
cans. 

Egbert E. Paek 
ITniveesity or Chicago 

The Wings of Oppression. By Leslie Pincknbt Hill. The 
Stratford Company, Publishers, Boston, Massachusetts. Price 
by mail, $2.15. 

Bearing the certificate of the Lyric Muse, Mr. Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, schoolmaster of Cheney, Pennsylvania, and authentic singer, 
is the newest arrival on the slopes of Parnassus. A first glance 
tells that he is an agile climber, sinewy, easy of movement, light 
of step, with both grace and strength. Every indication in form 
and motion is for some point far up toward the summit. Youth- 
ful is he, ambitious plainly, and, in spite of a burden, buoyant. 
"Climber," I said. I will drop the figure. Poets were never 
pedestrians. Mr. Hill comes not afoot. If not on the wings of 
Pegasus, yet on wings he comes — the wings of oppression. Sad 
wings! Yet it must be remarked that it is commonly on such 
wings that poets of whatever race and time rise. And Mr. HiU's 
race knows no other wings. On the wings of oppression the 



